A Note on the Cocos-Keeling Islands 1 

By C. A. Gibson-Hill, m.a. 

Plates Nos. IS between pages 1C & 17. 

The Cocos-Keeling Islands lie in the eastern portion of the 
Indian Ocean, between 11° 49* and 12° 12' south of the equator, 
and 96° 49' and 96° 56' east of Greenwich. They are approxi¬ 
mately 600 miles south-west of Java Head, and 530 miles from 
Christmas Island, the nearest point of land (see map 1). The 
group consists of an atoll of about 25 islands surrounding a 
pear-shaped lagoon, 7 miles wide and 9 miles long, and a single 
island, 1,250 yards wide and 2,250 yards long, fifteen miles 
further north. 



The group has been known since the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. It is believed to have been discovered in 
1609 by William Keeling a merchant captain sailing for the 
Hon'ble East India Company, while homeward bound from 

*• Summaries of the physical features etc. of the Cocoa-Keeling Islands 
also appear in two earlier papers (Gibson-Hill, Joum. Malay Fir. Roy. 
Ateiat. Soe. 1047, and Ibis 1949), from which some of the passages in the 
present account have been taken. 
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Bantam in western Java. His name has certainly been popularly 
associated with the atoll since at least the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century. On the other hand there is no reference to the 
islands in the abridged version of the journal of his voyage 
which Samuel Purchas published in Pureiuw His Pilgnmea 
in 1625. .. _ , _ .. 

The northern island has been called Keeling Island or North 
Keeling throughout its recorded history. The main atoll has 
borne several different names. From the references in William 
Dampier's New Voyage Pound the World (1697, chap. 17) it 
would seem that English sailors called it Cocos as early as the 
late seventeenth century at least. The Dutch at this time and 
later usually referred to it as the Triangular Islands, and mark 
it thus on their charts. Early in the nineteenth century the 
main atoll became known as the Borneo Coral Reefs, From the 
name of the boat in which the founder of the present settlement 
reached it. lie himself, in his journal, always refers to it as 
Keeling’s Islands or Keeling Island. The use of a collective 
title, to include both the north island and Cocos, dates from the 
work of Horsburgh, who evolved the present name of the Cocos - 
Keeling Islands in 1805. In the latter part of the nineteenth 
century the owner changed this to the less euphonic Keeling 
Cocos 'Islands while the Eastern Archipelago Pilot, Vol. 2, 
renders it as the Cocos or Keeling Islands. Cocos-Keeling is, 
however, the form accepted in the earlier Colonial Reports 
(1885-1904), aricl the one used by the majority of the travellers 
and naturalists who have visited the group, including H. 0. 
Forbes (1885), H. B. Guppy (1889) and in most instances 
F. Wood-Jones (1909 and 1912). As this name can also claim 
priority it is used in my previous papers, and again here. 

The group was uninhabited at the time of its discovery, and 
remained without permanent occupants until 1827, when John 
Clunies-Itoss, a Scottish seaman, and Alexander Hare, an English 
adventurer, established settlements on islands in the main atoll. 
With them were the crews, mostly men from Sumatra and Java, 
of their two trading vessels, and an assortment of women from 
the far eastern ports belonging to Hare. Hare returned to 
Batavia a few years later, leaving the islands to Clunies-Ross 
and his family. At the present time his great-great-grandson, 
John Cecil Clunies-Ross, is the owner of the group. The native 
population now numbers about 1,800 persons, the majority of 
whom reside in a village on Pulo Selma, (Home Island). 2 There 
are also a few people living on the most northerly island in the 
atoll, Pulo Luar (Horsburgh Island). Finally there is a relay 

■-'* In 1941 the population was about 1,450; in 1931 about 1,100, 
and in 1912, 594. A fuller account of this community and its history 
forms the subject of an earlier paper by the present writer (1947: 
140-202). 
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station for the trans Indian Ocean submarine cable, established 
in 1901, with a stafF of about thirty men, on the neighbouring 
island of Pulo Tikua (Direction Inland). Landing °n North 
Keeling is difficult. Accordingly ILO permanent settk-ment 
ever been established there, and at the present time it IS YllltGu 
only at wide intervals. 

Clunies-Ross and Hare had planned to use the islands as a 
depot for trade in spices and similar commodities between the 
Sunda Islands and England. Unfortunately Ross’s first voyage 
home was a marked failure financially, and he concluded that 
he lacked the capital and temperament required for a successful 
commercial career. He therefore decided Lo remain on the atoll, 
and to live by the export of coconuts, oil and copra. His early 
trade was mostly with Mauritius and Java, though it would 
seem that a few voyages were also made to Colombo, and possibly 
to Singapore. Later, in the time of the second Clunies-Ross 
(owner 1854-71), the contact with Mauritius ceased and until 
the turn of the century the islands were almost entirely depen¬ 
dent on the Javanese ports, and occasional boats sailing direct 
to or from Europe. Trade with Singapore became increasingly 
important from the late eighteen-nineties onwards. During the 
World War of 1914-18 J. S. Clunies-Ross lost his schooner, 
which was stolen by escaping members of the' crew of the 
German cruiser Emden t . and subsequently sold his only other 
ocean-going boat. These were not replaced after 1918, and in the 
inter-war period the islands depended on a part-charter ol the 
vessel supplying the Cable Station on Pulo Tikus. This normally 
made three trips a year to and from Singapore, by way of 
Christmas Island. In the early days of the settlement, therefore, 
ship-jumping fauna and flora might have readied the main ato.l 
from Mauritius or Java. Subsequently the opportunities were 
largely restricted to Java and Christmas Island, and finally to 
Singapore and Christmas Island. 

Christmas Island lies fairly close to the normal sailing 
course from the southern entrance of the Sunda Strait. It is 
not clear when men from Cocos first made a landing on it, but 
from a comment by H. 0. Forbes it must have been before 1878. 
There is no doubt that it had certain natural attractions for 
them. There were, as Wood-Jones (1912: 41) puts it, the 
“vast flocks of absolutely unsuspecting birds” to form <i valuable 
addition to their diet. It was also a useful source of timber for 
boat-building and other purposes. Wood-Jones even suggests 
that George Clunies-Ross, who succeeded his father in 1871, 
often took parties of his men to camp there. Be that as it may, 
in November 1888, following considerable interest in Christmas 
Island by the outside world, Andrew, one of George Clunies- 
Ross’s younger brothers, established a small colony of Cocos- 
Keeling Malays in Flying Fish Cove. The settlement never 
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reached any appreciable size, and it would seem to have 
fluctuated in content from time to time, but it continued, with 
fairly constant contact with the Coeos-Keeling Islands, until 
August 1899. By this time the Christmas Island Phosphate 
Company, which had been established in 1896 to work the rich 
deposits of phosphate on the plateau, was well established on the 
island. 

The small party on the fringe of Flying Fish Cove attempted 
the cultivation, in a desultory manner, of a number of fruit 
trees, vegetables and spices, the majority of which could not be 
grown satisfactorily on the Coeos-Keeling Islands. The pro¬ 
ducts, when any were obtained, were sent down to the atoll, 
tog ther with occasional shipments of the Christmas Island 
Redwood, Berrya ammonilla Roxb., and other timbers of value. 
In addition they no doubt despatched" large quantities of the 
absolutely unsuspecting birds. It would also seem highly 
probable that at least a small number of terrestrial invertebrates 
were carried in these cargoes, but unfortunately there is now 
no sure means of assessing the extent of Christmas Island's 
contribution to the Coeos-Keeling fauna by this means. As 
explained in the introduction, it is not even possible for us to 
list fully the species common to the two islands. All that does 
seem probable is that at least the two mosquitoes and the 
centipede Scolopendra subspinipes Leach reached Christmas 
Island from the Coeos-Keeling Islands (see Gibson-Hill, Journ. 
Malay Br. Roy. Asiat. Soc., 22 (1), 1949: 87—88). In addition 
we know that two of the birds now resident on the Coeos-Keeling 
Islands, the thrush and the white-eye, were introduced inten¬ 
tionally from Christmas Island by George Clunies-Ross, and 
that he tried to establish the Imperial Pigeon, Ducula rosacea 
whartoni (Sharpe), but failed. 

COCOS 

The 25 islands of the main atoll vary considerably in size. 
For the most part they are between 1 and 3 furlongs across from 
the lagoon shore to the sea, but in length they range from a 
bare 50 yards to over 6 miles. Each is connected with its 
neighbours by a barrier of coral reef, except at the north end 
of the atoll where between Pulo Luar and Pulo Tikus there is a 
broad, clear channel, deepening at its centre to 5 fathoms. The 
reef is usually dry, or practically dry, at low water, and by 
starting on the ebb one can walk in a clockwise direction from 
Pulo Tikus round to Pulo Panjang. North of the latter is a 
four-miles stretch of reef running up to the west end of Pulo 
Luar. It is less well developed than the other sections, and much 
of it remains covered at all stages of the tide. In addition it 
is cut by several shallow channels between 1 and 2 miles north 
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The f°,? ter u sh< ? re of . the ato11 » 3 protected by an exposed 
ba ^ ie / which extends seaward for a distance of 

FvL 0r H° fee , t - v Be >' ond this the bottom drops steeply 

Lven to the north-east, between the Cocos-lveeling Islands ind 

ttle^ato^' and e n heS ? dept l h . of ? v . er 3 - 2o ° thorns, while between 
Ihtii f d Chrjstmas Island it exceeds 3,500 fathoms The 

surrounding sea w'immediateTy to the 
,, n l inn ’ here a narrow submarine ridge, dropping 

of North Keeling ' main ato11 with the “'a" d 

• greater part of the lagoon, except at its southern end 

is thickly strewn with banks of living coral, many of which are 
barely covered at low water. The only free mea of appreciable 

Here tlfere ^’ e no 1 rtll ' ea3te ™ corner, to the south of Pulo Tikus. 
r,- 7 i/ ffH “ b ™ad sandy-bottomed strip with a deptli of 
p i '-, ff“ 10n ' 3 ' connected with the entrance passage between 
St a r rf" d Pul °, T, lkus b >- * narrow channel, Shoaling to 

s<^0,ernha f U oTth a e n f masses o{ ,ivin S coral. The 

* 0U i u in J a!1 0 tbe higoon is silting up, and over much of it the 

arfdX Toww^^ a , finC Sund ^pana^of which 

pirtsHte.s Ta^ * 5 K a) - 11 would seem that in 

lea * st J t is filling m fairly rapidly, the coral banks 

from d hT* n ? rth ":i llds T and t,i e sandy silt creeping up on them 
!u nouf’ Vh(?n John CIunies-Ross arrived in 1827 in a 
norfilm^nf pT established his first settlement on the southern' 
S sell wis t taS ‘ J hG T V ° l north the P^sent site on 
in lS-ffi nnrlTw. eve , nt ) vhei1 Darwia visited the group 

i Ca Ptam Fitzroys chart shows two patent channels 
running down to the south-east comer of the lagoon These 

of «nrdepth 0 w^ J of ng p : n| h o er Lu^ n0 ' nd,Catl ° a "° W ° f a pa3sa S e 



J* 1 .! exposed portion of the barrier between 
the south end of th~ — • - 

There is little In¬ 
fauna is limited, 
asteroid Cidcita 
to this area. r 

obtaining Udang Gala, Punulirus fasciatus 
shallow pools round Pulo Maria and Pulo-J 
feeding grounds of the Reef Heron, Demi 


._ . ., , - the islands at 

\e lagoon is very wide, but not of great interest 
uig coral, except along the sea edge, and its 
I he most noticeable element is probably the 

T\Z V( t e ~ gmn A a ^ . w,lid ! is confined almost entirely 
Die seaward fringe is also a good locality 
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runn?ne g SSTthe 25 ^a°u? «ft°i lgh 1,16 ?PP" P^n of the barrier 
Die atoll. In all cases vertical heUfhts^e P°j, nts on ’ 

xn relation to horizontal distances’ TOe "* ted con , 3 *derably 

level of the breccia platform flin?stfnnlfmr l *fS J bar /*P«®«itii the upper 
c » n sections 1 and 2 coral '■himde PP The SS^hSf . .P° rt,ons marked 
appro.^.^e level of th. ‘Si"-»* the 

- i. 'the 1 L«S'lrS m Al ,h S 3, iddle " 0r, r ? f P “’° Tlta. S 

«*«* and the shore of the island, c the «Ma32lL ? « tnp ^{ween tile 

composed mostly of coral shingle, and d itf sandy, TgoJn lore" *"*’ 

brecckpla^omta" £?£ n t £ d * Pu '° ™ n “- »!>•« the 

and almost fills the hollow usually P pre^em in Sion ?? C .i 1 0f island 
have the same significance a. in (l) Pr Xve. In rCgi ° n the lettcrs 

between Pulo tSuI* an?'^o^nSa^rffrdiSrrdes ° f b ? rr , ier 
region on page 18, and the illuilmflnnJ tt , . sho I t dc ? cri P tlon of this 
used correspond to those in th? text a bcmJ^th^ a " d 4 \ ; lettcrs 
barrier, b the middle, sUghtly deoSed ™V W ‘^ ard ru, \ ot the 

on the lagoon side. y aepre8bed action and c the raised region 

of th? exposed toSfbSJS Sms.*? barren portion 

Pulo Ponjang (Westlsla.Td) the kuers o c hi^fl (S ° Uth Ia . ,and > a " d 

aa tn (3) above. ' ,eUers a ' c have *he same significance 

t term 'Z &1S thf. '{tt kmW " 
the faunal papers published in this Bulletin. tH ,nUted context ln 
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t Decc, niPS increasingly rich in animal life as 

nrnfit^V 63 n° rt ^‘ Up tlle , east s,de of the atoll, and the most 
EX? t £ bl ® COll ? Ctmkr >p' 0U I ld 13 undoubtedly in the section between 
If a ( *7 n ? ed !f te il r ^ north of Pulo Selma) and Pulo 
T1 ^“ s * **® re ll . ls divided into three well-marked zones—a 
nariow outer rim (a) built up largely of vertical plates of 
I>laty V h . vll % crests of which arc above the water at 
a) * though they are normally kept moist 
\ the spray irom the sea; a broad belt of coral pools (b) little 
oi which is really exposed at low water; and a second broad belt 

Sl/h? w S y u lg r h % t ! lan ,. (b) * and again rich in small 
pools, but with much of the dividing coral dead. The last zone, 

• * ’ .? as ® cs nnperceptibly by-a gradual deepening of the water 
into the lagoon, but in parts along it there are large, still pools 
with great patches of Staghorn Coral, Acroporapharaonix. 
Uie outer zone (a) is rich in soft corals, and small nobbly 
colonies of a species of Poritcs in addition to the ribbed plates 
ol M. pUityphyUa: the predominant echinoid is Echinothrix diu- 
!' >na (Linn.), known locally as Jaruno-jaruman panjanq, and 
cue most conspicuous molluscs cowries and the gasteropod Txirbo 
tujonkuim Desk. In zone (b), for the most part, M. platyphyUa 
occuis in the two forms formerly known as ulcicomis and 
complanata, both of which are extremely plentiful in the pools, 
together with Pontes solida, known locally as Karan q China, 
sott corals and several encrusting forms of Poritcs and Pavonia. 
Here also one finds Holothurians, the clam Tridacna crocca 
Hamm, and a wide range of rock-pool fish. In the innermost 
zone (c) the corals are mostly encrusting forms, together with 
r unyiu spp and occasional small clusters of the more fragile 
btylopora and Montipora. The clam and various Holothurians 
are very plentiful, together with a large starfish Linckia sp M 

np £t Ue " Sta , r . S - This is ^ the area >•> which 

one finds the big.AfoArawm Kong (Acanthaster planci (Linn.)), 

h Mw mm ' r0 W} f mammillatus (Linn.) (see plate 3, b.), 

{h* t al t e manv fewer kinds of fish, and the temperature of 

in the middle 1 zone 1S (b) n m ° St “*“■ SeVera ‘ degrees higher tha » 

I he islands are built of coral clinker, thrown up from the 
edge of the barrier. In most cases they stand on a breccia 
platform, which runs in from the reef. The majority have 
fairly steep, shingle beaches on their seaward side, and more 
gently shelving, sandy beaches towards the lagoon. For the 
most part they are saucer-shaped, with higher ground round the 
edge and lower areas in the centre. The differences are, how- 
over, slight. Pulo Tikus has a rim 10-15 feet above high tide 
level, while the centre of the island is only 5-10 feet above the 
water, fhe highest point on the atoll is a dune of blown sand 
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Where the^eiamngwind C ° rner ° f Pul ° Atas ’ 

places *th™ cor™ bllt ln 

w.sw.s!tS! ss**,. ^ Mss 

vegetables are grown ' few fruit trees and some 

on th?nSo U rn“o7te WrZea e th P Urf “^ of f the Elands, but 

sswrif 

B, *s 5s£S? -5 

in kerosene tins 11_Watcr brought over from Pulo Selma 

are dXd^oLred wlft' %££5* n T'“W® .«>* ^nds 
cleared for the settlements h rrmcfoV e f cept , wh ® re 11 11 ns been 
Cocos nucifera Linn which musth^f ^ rgely . of coconut Palms, 
its discovery. Wood-Jonc S h (19r> ^,& ePC n WC ? bcfore 

ment that "there is no t?nni« r , ctuting Sana's state- 

inhabited has been found tbat any * s,ancl never 

tliat there w£re«Sms o„ thSWa cc.conut: trees", proves 

years before it was settled Ho * nvpri ^l" S , ands at leasl two 
earlier reference. eivfna hT c °° kS ' ho y ever a much 

to find the islands in 1688 savs * th IJT- 11 S r f tte , mptillg 
the Island Cocos homm^h^ *2 de31 > rn f l also to visit 

Island bavin* i£ Namefeth^ ^ tolSSV? 

thik ^oA^rT^eToAia'Cr/o 

cw ;o «>»»« 

Soland, Melati, Guiettarda meciota nlfn ’ r , l€a ? e f! a Pf>pulnea 
him Linn., or Sea Lettuce Pisonhi sn in r ° 1)hyl ~ 

trees are used locally for VJff as ?‘ T, ? e majority of these 
less plentiful now than when M d therefore be much 
There are also a few laree n^e?® re „ firat inhabited. 

««—* «Vd»rBtyt”s- %aa 
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liave been made to keep goata on it, but they soon became 
distended with colic and died. A number of different fruit trees 
have been introduced to these two islands, of which the most 
important are the Tropical Cherry, Muntingia caJubura Linn., 
and the Papaya, Carica pupaya Linn., known locally as Katis. 

The island of Pulo Luar (or Horsburgh) is to some extent 
different from the others in the main atoll. It lias a brackish 
lagoon, flanked by mangrove, towards its northern end, and two 
open grass areas on the south side. It has never been exploited 
fully as a source of coconuts, and for the most part the other 
vegetation lias not been cleared to allow the palms to spread. 
During the latter part of the last century, the owner of the 
group used it as a holiday retreat, which he visited to make a 
change from residence on Pulo Selma. It was therefore one of 
the islands on which the white-eye Zoster opt >• natalis, and the 
thrush Turdus javanicus from Christmas Island, and PatLda 
oryzxvoru from Java, were liberated. For a time a mixed herd 
of feral Javanese deer, Cervus unicolor ruxsa Mull. & Schleg., 
and Muntiacun m. muntjak (Zimm.), was also kept there. 
Later the island was used as a vegetable farm, run on the labour 
of the young girls between the ages of fifteen and sixteen, who 
were sent over from Pulo Selma to prevent them succumbing 
to their natural inclinations at too young an age. With the 
latter end in view, no one was allowed to land on the island 
without a special permit. Accordingly, with its rather more 
varied vegetation and its natural and enforced isolation, Pulo 
Luar has easily the- largest bird population, in both numbers 
and kinds, of any of the islands in the main atoll. 

NORTH KEELING 

North Keeling, like Cocos, is a true coral island, though 
there is now little sign of living colonies round the greater part 
of its coast. Its shape is approximately rectangular, and it is 
so orientated that its long axis deviates slightly to the east of 
north. The prevailing wind, therefore, strikes more directly 
on the east side than on the south. In form it is low and flat. 
The shore rises fairly steeply to a height of 10 to 15 feet, and 
irom this peripheral ridge the ground slopes gently down to a 
large, shallow, sandy-bottomed lagoon which occupies the greater 
part of the interior (see plate (5). The entrance to the lagoon, 
which is still patent, is on the east or windward side. From 
this and other considerations in its structure it appears probable 
that North Keeling was not originally a single island, but that 
it was formed by the union, on the leeward side, of two small 
islands. The more southerly of these would seem to have arisen 
in the area now known as Kuburan Nek Katek, and the other 
between Pulo Latim and Tentang Kapal Mati (sec map 3). 
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A nJJSSf® 0nIy , ° ne P lace at which a landing can be made 
a point half way along the west side. Here there is a kid in the 

S!fi Und t in|r reef ' 2 nd . in calm weather it is possible to beach a 
nnv ^‘ l nr < ^{ npar K 1VCy /?^ ely# SuitabIe conditions for landing 

eneoimiorp/i V l ? y tlm ® of year, but they are most likely to be 
^countered between October and January. The uncertairitv nf 

wit'h K rt ,° , eac > h or > ve the “land on a chosen day coupled 
\vith the extreme brackishness of the wells that have been sunk 

make it virtually uninhabitable. During the prosperous veirs 
on the main atoll, from about 1880 to 1915, it was customnrv 

cut P tim ber^f or hw*’ duri ?* th , e favou rable months, to 

p^aVP U a IO - r , L . building, and gather coconuts for export 

diterCala d Asa C '“resultSTt^’n 1 ha ? only b “ n visiu ''‘ at rare 
been wor'knri ^ the timbers uf economic importance have 

k ,l' e 5 ext0 , nsively th,ln on Cocos, and it lias a rather 
smaller proportion of coconut palms in relation to the other 

sea bfrds P w!!p!riv C T tit V^ nts of J the terrestrial fauna are the 
limit i ’ • ch IS ? in thousands, and crabs, which in a few 

hm ted speaes are abundant. A large tick, feeding normal!v 
on the birds (mostly the Sula spp.), is also extremely plentiful 

loi g-leeecd t\v sec /?-a b out six Diptera, made up of a 

k legged ily, fNertus hneolatus VVied., which is fnirlv 

rmoCito° m ieS. Ur S /f deS / ° f Muscidae and allied Emilies and 
, Q ’ A f*** a Ibvpictus; one cricket, an Omebius an * > 

ant* about tlmLT Hymenoptera, a long-legged fawn coloured 
t » ^ an , d four Lepidoptera, llypolimnas b. 

an °P^ a ’” e, '" rta f nbr., Utetheisu ilotrix Cr„ 
and Zmckenia mgernmalis Hampa. Three species of snider 

monusc OU bii d t ?hp!J C 1S,and ' a sma , ]1 w ood-louse and a terrestrial 
1 < I use, but theie seem as yet to be no centipedes, no millipedes 

welMstHbuted^US • earthworra ' though examples of each are 
eiRlisti ibuted and m some cases plentiful on the main atoll. 

*™ d,y spiking the vegetation falls into four distinct 

fflSFfL'rfSPr S ‘- e map 3, ‘ The most oonapicun of 
/iSil R “composed largely of Ampol, Pisonia 

if oicA ?’ ?-*• 1 l i? e Coconut Pa lm. Cocos nucifcra Linn • 

Ltila Unn S s ^ a ll amounts of Kayu Dedap.' Erythrini 
It I^ns n^ thA 0 ^ fl ? eron *S an *’ Cordui subcordata Lamm, 
bi^d Sit SLSf south-west corner of the island, and runs as a 
t nmS 15 ? y n ri , s T wld . e » U P the west side and round 

P ir, Pill *3 H° wn - t0 Pu o Latlra J a second patch of it covers 
the hSid na -7° W s - trip al tlle south-east corner of 

' , The . s . econd unit consists of a single species Tuume- 
^yent,a Linn which forms a fringe of Wring Xh 
round the edge of the Cocoa-Piaonia belt; where the fatter is 
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Map 3. Sketch map showin 
01 vegetation on the island of 
page 21, and plates 5 and C. 


g the distribution of 
North Keeling; see 
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absent, along the soutli coast of the island and in the region of 
Kuburan Nek lvatek, it continues the line on its own. In 
addition there are two broad patches of the tea-shrub, Pemphia 
acuiula Forster, round the south-east and north-east corners of 
tie lagoon. Finally there are several areas where trees and 
sluubs are absent, and the vegetation consists only of a coarse 
grass and a species of Sesuvium; the most prominent of these 
aic a large patch at the north-west corner of the island, and 
t . o near the 1 emp/ua zone at the south-east corner. As the 
Second map of the island (map 4) shows, the breeding areas of 
the various sea birds are determined by the distribution of the 

ve . geta ^l on <-*oupled with an apparent reluctance to make 
use of the lee side of the island. 

‘ CLIMATE 

l he climate is pleasant. The normal wind is the south-east 
trade, which blows fairly steadily for the greater part of the 
£f ar \ T , here a **e occasional periods of dead calm, and there 
nay be two or three storms with velocities exceeding 35 knots 
but in general the wind varies between 1 and 4 on the Beaufort 
scale. Both calms and high winds seem to be most likely to 

rh^- ln i° CL0b n r/Decembei ', and May/July- On these occasions 
the wind usually veers to the north, dropping in intensity as it 
does sc until ,t virtually disappears. Bad weather if H is 
com mg, arrives as it backs or continues to its normal position. 

... *, temperature appears to be fairly constant year by year 
with January and February the two warmest months (mean 
maximum 87-2 F. and 8/ 0° F., average for the years 1930-39) 
and July and August the two coolest ones. The rainfall is 
rather more variable and since records were first kept at the 
Cable Station in 1902 every month has been the wettest in at 

fe t ^i ye ^ and February and June the driest, 

lhe extent of the variation is shown also by the following table 
which gives the highest and lowest rainfalls recorded for each 
month over the period 1902-1938; the last column gives the 

perioT precipitat,on for the month in question over the same 

GTa, 'h t '£>T a * m ^ZT.^ Isa* 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


15-04" in 1904 
25-97" in 1935 
28-11" in 1913 
22 (56" in 1934 
22-22" in 1919 

18- 04" in 1903 
35-9(5" in 1908 
10-74" in 1920 
21-31" in 1909 
32-04" in 1910 

19- 30" in 1933 

20- 19" in 1922 


Frectpitati 

Recorded 

nil in 1923 
1*46" in 1931 
-43" in 1904 
1-52" in 190(5 
•74" in 1935 
1-40" in 1902 
1-23" in 1918 
113" in 1935 
•21" in 1938 
•15" in 1904 
nil in 1923 
•11" in 1927 
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The highest yearly total in this period was a fall of 1151 1" in 
1910, and the lowest a fall of 43-30" in 1918; the average annual 
pi eeipitation was 77 01". In spite of these variations, however 
one can say that normally the greater part of the rain falls in 
the first six months of the vear, and that September and October 
are usually very dry. In common with all atolls, there is little 
Lf any dew precipitated in dry weather and almost uninterrupted 
sunshine throughout the day. As a result the vegetation 
becomes very parched after only a few weeks of relative drought. 
Q*^, ro ! s ' t, A c ^ e ( ore '. a n | ar ked dry season round the months 
btiitember-October, but the same conditions also begin to mani- 
les t themselves towards the end of a spell of scanty rainfall at 
any time of the year. 

The meteorological readings for the period of my stay on 
the islands, when the accompanying collections were made, are 
given on page 25. 

APPENDIX 

(A) De facto owners of the Cocos-Keeling Islands. 

1825. Captain Le Cour. 

Master of the brig Mauritius.> 

18 27-? IS JO. Alexander Hure and John Cluniee-Rosa. 

'JlSJO—l85S, John Clunxes-Rusa. 

Horn on Yell, in the Shetlands, August, 1785. 

Married Elizabeth Dymoke, of London. 

Died on the Cocos-Keeling Islands, in 1854. 

1851,-1X71. John George Clumea-Ross. 

Eldest son of the above. 

Horn in London, 71809. 

Married S'pia Dupong of Java, in 1841. 

Died on the Cocos-Keeling Islands, in 1871. 

1X71—1910. Gtorye ClunicS'Roaa. 

Eldest son of the above. 

Born on the Cocos-Keeling Islands, in 1842. 

Married (a) Lini, in 1808, (L) Ayeshu, in 1895. 

Died in the Isle of Wight, 7 July, 1910. 

1910-194-1. John Sydney Cluniea-Rosa. 

Second son of the ahove. 

Horn on the Cocos-Keeling Islands, 13 November, 1868, 

Married Rose Alexander Nash. 

Died on the Cocos-Keeling Islands, 4 August, 1944. 

1944. John Cecil Clunics-Rosa. 

Eldest son of the ahove. 

_Born on the Cocos-Keeling Islands, 9 November, 1928. 


»• It seems nrobnble that Le Cour's occupation of the islands was 
involuntary. He left the names of himself, his crew and his ship carved 
on uiu trunks of coconut palms, but the party' does not appear to have 
been on the. atoll[ for long. He is usually regarded as the first settler, but 
a ®?; ma own; likely that the Mauritius was wrecked there, as the brig 
Sir 1' runeta .\icholaa Jlurton, from London, was in 1826. 
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(B) Cyclones. 

The Cocos-Keeling Islands are subject to severe cyclones at fairly 
wide intervals. The following have been recorded during the last 
hundred years. 

c. 1862. Wood-Jones (1912, pp. 29 and 205) refers to a cyclone which 
wrecked the settlement in 1862. The Eastern Archipelago 
Pilot (1934, p. 19) gives two about this period, one in 
March 1861, and the second in 1863. 

1867. There was a cyclone on January 28, 1876, whose effects are 
described by Forbes (1885, pp. 18-20). The baro meter is 
said to have dropped to 26-5 inches. It was accompanied by 
a tidal wave which destroyed the store-houses, oil mills and 
most of the houses in the kanipong. Corrugated iron from 
some of the roofs was curried for several miles by the wind. 
At the same time there wus also a slight earthquake, us a 
result of which a black sulphurous fluid came up in the 
southern part of the lagoon, and killed nearly all the fish 
and coral in this area. 

1893. On February 4, 1893, there was another cyclone, with the wind 
mostly from the north and north-west. The storm lasted 
for two days. Over 30,000 coconut palms are said to have 
been uprooted, in addition to other damage, during this period 
(Wood-Jones, 1912, p. 205). 

1902. On March 4, 1902, there was a fourth cyclone, with the wind 
veering from south-west to north-north-west. The storm 
appears to have lusted for only a few hours, and to have 
been less violent than its predecessors. Nevertheless according 
to Wood-Jones, over 300,000 palms were destroyed. 

1909. The last serious storm was on November 27, 1909. The peak 
lasted about six hours, during which the wind blew first 
from the south, and then, after half un hour’s calm, equally 
hard from the north. The bnrometer dropped to 27 ; 92 
inches. It again was accompanied by a tidal wave, which 
left only five buildings standing. According to George 
Clunies-Koss about 800,000 coconut palms were uprooted or 
decapitated: the Eastern Archipelago Pilot (1934, p. 19) 
puts the figure lower, at 200,000. 
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(2) Christmas Island. 

J he prin ? ipa J accounts of the fauna of Christmas Island occur in 
IMO^aFTn C I hns , tmBS Island (Indian Ocean)" by C. W. Andrews, 
19??’ B W,,| N hhr Lon 4 on » BuUet ' n of the Raffles Museum, No. 19 
I?.* -A ful1 bibliography of the papers relating to Christimis Island is 
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A landscape in the main atoll: Pulo Gangsa from Pulo Tikus. 










Outer edge 









Vegetation on the main atoll—Coconut palms at the south end of Pulo Atas. 
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The island of North Keeling. 
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The White Tern in (light. 
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Male Least Frigate-bird, with its gular pouch distended, North Keeling. 




